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that Scott never had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with golf. Busy with his 
dogs and his forays on the border for bal- 
lads, he may have seen one ball hiss off 
from the tee and another buried in the 
ground, and little more. He may have 
thought of the game as played with a sin- 
gle ball by one man who hit it forward 
and another who hit it back. He was not 
keen on games; he thought chess a waste 
of time which might be spent on more 
serious matters. A friend, who is a first- 
rate golfer as well as a first-rate scholar, 
sends me the following comment: 

"Perhaps Scott may have argued thus: 
There is much digging in golf; digging 
produces graves; why should golfers dig 
graves unless they intend to bury golf- 
balls? Ergo, the interment of balls is 
malicious, and must obviously be part of 
the game. This explanation would con- 



vince any German professor, but you will 
tell me the sheriff wasn't such a fool." 

Yet Dickens was just the same sort of 
fool when he described a cricket match in 
Pickwick. Ordinarily a great observer, 
he had not taken the trouble to grasp the 
rules of cricket. 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe 
that Scott never mastered the principles 
of golf, just as he never mastered Latin 
properly, leaving "howlers" such as any 
schoolboy can correct — e. g. a hexameter 
with seven feet — in his text. He is with 
Shakespeare in this respect. Both had so 
extraordinary a range of knowledge that 
they could not be expert in every corner 
of it. Both show in their writings that 
appreciation of everyday life, of common 
men and things, which, tempered with 
humour and philosophy, is one of the high 
signs of genius. 

Vernon Rendall. 
From The Scottish Historical Review, Glasgow. 
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*TPHE men in charge of Japanese tram- 
cars are so very different from those 
usually found in similar offices abroad 
that they form a subject of unique inter- 
est. Since the war in Europe has taken 
so many men from the usual occupa- 
tions of life to fight for their sovereign 
and country, women have been employed 
as conductors and as chauffeurs abroad, 
a condition of affairs hardly imaginable 
to a Japanese mind. The Tokyo tram- 
car is always in charge of a man; often 
he is very small, to be sure, but no 
one would ever take him for a woman. 
Smaller men are preferred, as it is the 
duty of the conductor to squeeze through 
a car packed beyond breathing room; 



and, of course, the smaller he is the better 
he can manage his job. 

Tokyo street-cars are the property of 
the city, which owns the street-railway 
system; and every tram-car official feels 
the dignity of a city official. He sells a 
single ticket for five sen with one sen addi- 
tional for transit tax, making six sen for 
a single fare. Return fare is nine sen and 
one extra for tax, making ten sen in all; 
and most passengers purchase a return 
ticket. A passenger can obtain an ex- 
change ticket that will pass him in any 
direction right or left of^the line he boards 
the car on: that is, in any direction not 
included in the line he is on. Besides the 
regular city tram service there is a gov- 
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ernment electric service around the sub- 
urbs of the city, connecting with the main 
railway stations; and on this line the 
price of the ticket is according to distance, 
as on the railway. The government sys- 
tem has another electric line to Yoko- 
hama, and there is a private line to that 
city from Tokyo also. 

Among Tokyo street-car conductors 
there are various ranks, from those on 
probation upwards. The tram-car ser- 
vice is always advertising for conductors, 
and finds it difficult to keep up the sup- 
ply, as the hours are long and hard and 
the pay small. The qualifications for the 
job are not very high: only a primary 
school education, good moral character 
and below forty years of age. Candi- 
dates accepted on probation are taken to 
the tram-service training-school at Ao- 
yama, where they are drilled in their du- 
ties for three weeks, during which time 
they have to become familiar with elec- 
tricity as applied to cars and all that per- 
tains to the management of street-cars. 
For another month and a half they go out 
on trial to see life on the trams for them- 
selves, after which they are in the lowest 
or sixth rank of conductors and go out 
on regular runs. 

Each conductor is supposed to work on 
a stretch from six o'clock in the morning 
to three in the afternoon: usually eleven 
hours. Those going on duty at six retire 
at four; those going out at seven retire at 
five, and so on. Those who go on duty 
at 3 p. m., stay on until the last hour, 
which is about one o'clock in the morning. 
The service is divided into four lengths. 
On special occasions, such as the New 
Year or on great national holidays, when 
all cars are called into service, all con- 
ductors have to goon duty. The service 
is so managed that each conductor may 
have three off days a month, but the 
dates for them are not fixed. The con- 



ductor is paid according to the length of 
his run; he gets 9 rin a mile; so that if he 
runs over a course of 15 miles five times 
he covers 75 miles, and thus would get 
67X sen. This pay is exceptional, how- 
ever, the average amounting to little 
more than 20 yen a month; but often not 
more than 17 yen a month. That is for 
the lowest rank; the fifth do better, as 
they get an extra allowance of one yen a 
month, while those of the fourth grade 
have an allowance of two yen a month 
added to the regular rate; the third grade 
three yen; the second grade five yen, and 
so on. The conductors and motor-men 
of the seventh grade get 7 yen a month 
extra; while those of special rank get 12 
yen more. To those who have served 
with perfect satisfaction there is a bonus 
given twice a year, in June and January. 
Those having no absences marked against 
them get 2 yen for three months, and for 
a year 5 yen with a silver badge to wear. 

The men must find themselves in shoes 
and underclothing, but the tram-car bu- 
reau gives each a suit of uniform twice a 
year, one for summer and one for winter 
wear, including the regulation cap. A 
winter overcoat is added to the suit given 
at that season. A conductor who has 
served faithfully for three years gets a 
bonus of 30 yen on retiring; and if he has 
served thus for seven years he is given 
one hundred yen when he retires and 15 
yen for each year he serves over seven. 
The men have a guild of their own, which 
provides them with food and fuel at their 
stations, and payment is made at the end 
of the month. On off days the men have 
free transportation on the cars; and the 
service gives the men a garden party 
once a year. 

Under the Tokyo tram system there 
are numerous supervisors who keep a 
sharp eye on all the men, always report- 
ing on their behaviour and general effi- 
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ciency, according to which they are re- 
warded or otherwise. Things which are 
noted for reward include politeness and 
attention to passengers and the number 
of tickets a conductor can dispose of as 
well as the promptness with which he can 
sell and punch tickets. Motor-men are 
rewarded for such virtues as maintenance 
of regular speed, for smooth starting and 
stopping of cars and for avoidance of 
accidents; he gets 50 sen for every person 
he escapes killing. If any one should be 
taken ill on the car the conductor makes 
50 sen extra by taking proper care of 
the unfortunate one. As the supervisors 
have to take notice of all these things 
they are greatly held in awe by the men, 
who are seen constantly saluting them 
wherever they appear. 

The busiest hours in the Tokyo tram 
service are in the early morning from five 
to seven, when poor people are rushing to 
take advantage of the labourers' tickets, 
and then from four in the afternoon, when 
schools and offices are closing. Seven in 
the evening is the biggest rush: and after 
ten o'clock there is comparative quiet. 

For a single man life in the Tokyo tram 



service is easy; but the wages are hardly 
equal to affording support to a family. 
Those with families have to establish 
some side issue, such as selling various 
articles, like cosmetics, soap, and so on, 
making their wives keep shop. A certain 
tram-car conductor who lives in one of 
the poorest parts of Tokyo has four chil- 
dren, the oldest, aged 8, being at school. 
He makes 25 yen a month and has to 
pay out 4.25 for rent, the house consist- 
ing of two small rooms. His rice costs 
him 8 yen and his fuel 3 ; and thus he has 
about ten yen left for clothing and other 
necessities of life, helped out by the half- 
yearly bonuses. It takes three years for 
a man to rise from the sixth to the first 
grade, working at his best; and the same 
time will pass before he can rise from 
first to special grade. 

Gn the whole it will be seen that the 
lot of the street-car men in Tokyo is no 
more rosy than in some cities abroad 
where strikes are noticed from time to 
time. Still, the prospects of a job on the 
trams is better than nothing; and there 
are many in Tokyo that have to be con- 
tent with what is better than nothing. 

C. Takahashi. 
From The Japan Magazine, Tokyo. 



